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TENE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible |. 


and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
j8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teraus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Datty Recigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ous Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, ,&c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N.) Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
R:ligious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Rirth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
aensation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bistr Commentsm—its constitu- 
tional busis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


aE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may besent by mail to allparts 


The Onabda CO canted : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is @ branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
®he Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 


They consider themselves members and 


innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- | 


To the poor it is offered as a gift. 





of the country. 


ted to God. 
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S oahinnbe Sacanint ations 
AS TO THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHARAC- 
TER OF GOD. 

What, then, does reason teach us, 
as well as Scripture, with reference to 
the power that ought to be exerted by 
the true character of God on individuals, 
and on human society 2 Must there not, 
in the first place, be in the nature of God, 
of the human mind and body, and of the 
outward material world, a foundation for 
the development of adivine plan which shall 
make them all act together as harmonious 
parts of one great system ? Did not God 
make the human mind, and the human 
body, with reference to himself and to his 
system? Are not redemption, regener- 
ation, and sanctification, based on this 
great principle ? Do they not aim to 
bring man back, in all his faculties and 
powers, into full conformity with the 
divine ideal ? Did not God make the 
material world to correspond with the 
body and the mind, and to be, in all its 
influences and ministrations, subordinat- 
ed to his greatend ? If, then, thisend 
is recognized and the ideas of God in the 
universal system are understood, will 
there not be a rational basis among men 
for concord in tk.ought and action ? Is 
there not, in the second place, enough of 
intellectual and moral power in God, when 
truly seen, to make this concord a living 
and glorious reality ? Is there not in 
him power thoroughly to convince of sin, 
and restore to perfect love ? When love 
reigns in all hearts, and God dwells in 
them by love, then will not the ideal har- 
mony of the system be seen gloriously 
embodied in actual life ? Will not all 
human greatness, power, and glory, be 
eclipsed ‘by the brighter glory of God ? 

We ought, then, on rational principles, 
to anticipate such a result, to be brought 
to pass by a full and peculiarly powerful 
development of the character of God ; 
and to this decision of reason there isa 
full correspondence in the prophetical 
disclosures of the word of God. The 
perfect organization of society in this 
world, which is so often foretold, is al- 
ways ascribed to the power exerted by a 
new and peculiar development of the 
character of God. Isaiah, by the most 
brilliant and decisive metaphors, sets forth 
the power and the constancy of the un- 
precedented revelation of God, which 
shall produce the final and perfect or- 
ganization of human society. “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory ot the Lord is risen upon thee.”— 
‘The sun shall be no more thy light by 
day, neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee, but the Lord shall 
be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy Ged thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended.” (Isa. 60: 
19, 20.) ‘* Moreover the light of the moon 
shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall be seven-fold, 
the light of seven days, in the day that 
the Lord bindeth up the breach of his 
people, and healeth .the stroke of their 
wound,” 
be confounded, and the sun ashamed, 
when the Lord of hosts shall reign in 
Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and be- 
fore his ancients gloriously.” (Isa. 24: | 


23.) “The loftiness of man shall bei 


bowed down, and the haughtiness of man | 


shall be made’ low, and the Lord dae 
its highest power, according to the stand- 


shall be exalted in that day.” Isa. 2: 17. 
In perfect accordance with these views of, 
'the unprecedented disclosure of the char- 


(Isa. 30: 26.) ‘‘ The moon shail | 





acter of God, are the inspired predictions 
that the corrupt organizations of this 
world shall be destroyed by the spiritual 
power of such manifestations of the di- 
vine glory. Thus Paul assures us that 
the Lord shall consume the great anti- 
Christian apostasy with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy it with the 
brightness of his coming. 2 Thess. 2: 8. 
John aiso represented him as disclosed 
from heaven in divine majesty, and as 
consuming anti-Christian organizations, 
civil and ecclesiastical, with fire, and as 
slaying his enemies with the sword that 
proceedeth out of his mouth. Rev. 19: 
11—20. Daniel also represents him as 
coming on burning wheels, preceded by 
fiery flames, tu judge and consume the 
same hostile organizations, and to give a 
universal kingdom on earth to his saints, 
Dan, 7: 9—14, and 26, 27. In all this 
varied language of symbols, is denoted 
that intensity of intellectual and moral 
power to be exerted by the character of 
God, when fully disclosed. And nothing 
can give us higher ideas of that power. 
Even the symbols used to describe the 
disclosure of the divine glory in heaven 
itself are not more vivid and powerful 
than these. 

Let us, then, settle it in our minds, that 
for some reason the most full and power- 
erful developments of God that are pos- 
sible and necessary have not yet been 
made in this world, but are yet to be 
made, as the efficient cause of the final 
and ylorious reérganization of human 
society. Then will be presented, for the 
first time, a true and full exeniplification 
of individual perfection and of social or- 
ganization. Then all the legitimate 
forces of Christiarity will be developed 
and augmented to the highest degree, re- 
sulting in the restoration of the whole 
system to a state of concord with God 
and itself, so that it can act in full pow- 
er, and unobstructed by internal conflicts 
and collisions. 

Of this process and its results but low 
conceptions have as yet been formed. We 
have seen the powers of the natural 
world, long known in their feebler dev el- 
opments, disclosing new and higher po- 
tencies, and changing the whole system 
of modern civilization. Are there not 
in God, and man, and the Christian sys- 
tem, powers capable of an exaltation no 
less wonderful, and is not the day of their 
development near «t hand ? Who that 
believes the word of God can entertain 
any doubts on these points? Of such 
developments most sublime and even fear- 
ful intimatiors are given, as we have 
seen in the closing prophecy of the word 
of God, and also in the visions of the 
last days vouchsafed to the seers of the 
old dispensation. 

The constituent elements of this state 
of things must be : 

1, Perfect concord between individual 
souls and God, presupposing and implying 
a previous thorough conviction of sin 
and purification resulting in an unexam- 
pled state of moral purity, qualifying 
and fitting for perfect individual commun- 
ion with God. ‘This is clearly involved 
in the statement, ‘“‘ The marriage of the 
Lamb is come, and his wife hath made 
herself ready. And to her was granted 
that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white ; for the fine linen is 
the righteousness of saints.” Rev. 19: 
17, 8. 

2. Perfect concord between individuals 
in their relations to each other, implying 
ithat the principle of brotherly love has 
been perfectly developed and carried to 


ard of Christ. ‘A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; 
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as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.” John 13: 34. 

3. Concord between God and the 
Church as a spiritual and invisible organi- 
zation, composed of those thus united in 
brotherly love, causing an elevated con- 
sciousness of the divine joy and love, mani- 
fested in communion with those thus 
perfectly united in brotherly love, and 
diffusing a peculiar and rapturous sense 
of vital, organic union with God and 
each other, according to the words of our 
Lord, “That they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they may be one in us, even as we 
are one ; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect inone.” John 
17: 21—23. 

4. Concord between the spiritual and 
material systems ; implying a knowledge 
of their relations and analogies, a proper 
subordination of the material to the spir- 
itual, and a wise and scientific use of it, 
for the highest spiritual ends. 

5. Concord between the inhabitants of 
heaven and earth, by the exaltation of 
holiness, and of the power of holy emo- 
tion, to such a state of sympathy with 
heaven, that all the emotions of that 
holy world can find fit organs of utterance 
on earth. Hell is said to be opened, and 
the smoke of the bottomless pit to ascend, 
when Satan has fit organs fully to express 
his views and emotions ; and he has had 
them in yreat abundance. Hesven will 
have her perfect organs to express the 
views and feelings of the holy universe, 
when the church on earth, like the armies 
in heaven, is clothed in fine linen, clean 
and white. Then for the first time will 
heaven be fully opened to earth, and put 
forth, in harmony with men and through 
them, the full intellectual and moral en- 
ergy of the holy universe, this is implied 
in the coming forth of the armies of 
heaven with Christ, for the final conflict 
and victory. Rev. 19; 11—14. 

6. Concord of God with the whole 
system, social, commercial, civil, political, 
and ecclesiastical, when fully reérganized, 
so that he shall pervade, animate, and 
control it all, as the spirit does the body. 

No less than this can be involved in 
the sublime and splendid vision of the 
marriage supper of the Lamb, the open- 
ing of heaven, the alliance of the heaven- 
ly hosts with those of earth, under Christ 
their great head, the destruction of all 
the organizations of force and fraud, 
through which Satan has reigned and 
sustained his kingdom on earth, the bind- 
ing of Satan, and the final reigr of 
Christ and the Church. 

No less than this can be involved in 
the splendid symbols of the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah, and of other portions 
of the word of God besides those already 
adduced, 

Beyond all doubt it is the last, the 
highest, the most all-comprehending and 
difficult attainment of the human mind, 
to conceive of this state of things; for 
it involves a full development of the 
ideas of God in the most complicated 
and wonderful of all his systems, in which 
is displayed, for the study of all minds, 
in all ages, his manifold wisdom. 

There is reason to fear that the views 
generally entertained on this point are 
very indefinite, and often very low. 

It is readily admitted that in individ- 
ual Christians there are great imperfec- 
tions, and in the existing social systems 
great causes of moral evil and suffering ; 
und there isa prevailing belief that a 
change for the better is at hand. 

But as to what details are involved in 
this change, the views of many are very 
indistinct. General statements as to an 
increase in knowledge and holiness seem 
to comprehend all their anticipations. 

The complex nature of man as materi- 
al and spiritual, the interaction of part 
on part in him, and of the social system 
and the material world without, and of 
God in and through them all, seems to 
be little studied ; the deep causes of the 


ceived of or aimed at. 


involved in the transition. 


ture, 


but imperfectly apprehended, and there-| of feet through solid basaltic rock, softer volcanic 


fore the i per by which it must P88 |, uniform Jevel for 130 miles from the ocean.— 
into that which is to come are not COn-| There a rapid of thirty feet fall, obstructs naviga- 


Then, again, there are some, like the 
Fourierites and St. Simonians, who are and the name of the mountain range was given to 
aware of this é indefiniteness, and have |it by the numerous and beautiful sheets of water 
sought to avoid it by the formation of| which fall into the river from the perpendicular 
more definite ideals of progressive future 
perfection, and by the study of the details |« Grand Rapids,” and their “ Great Falls of the 
But their | Columbia,” are forty-five .niles farther up. As 
standard is untrue, their view of the} usual at this season we encountered rain in the 
parts of the sy stoma and of — relations therefore, missed much of the beautiful scenery, 
to each other is erroneous, and all things but the glimpses we had near the base of Mount 
are studied from a fulse point of vision. 

But who can over-estimate the evils of |a™k. were sublime. Although very rugged to 
a —s standard, or the benefits of a true tains, and considerable settlements now occupy 
one ¢ Is it not plain that every man’s} the shores. No combination of mountains and 
judgment of the present, of the changes | water, plain and forest, could exceed in beauty 
needed in the future, of the processes 
leading to them, and of the means to be fic coast must be evident to all who see it, or 
used to effect them, will depend upon | carefully study the late surveys. 
his conception of the system in its parts, 
and his ideal standard of its full and | Cascade Range is astonishing. Dense forests of 
perfect development ? As is our idea of 
the temple to be erected, in its parts, | covers every inch of surface, even to the hardest 
combinations, and completed whole, so|rocks or purest sands. 
will be our decision as to materials, archi- 
tectural processes, and the union of all 
parts in a glorious and symmetrical struc- 


And now, as the fundamental princi-|/ Ms 

ple on which all the coming future de- THE CIRCULAR. 
pends, I would repeat this position :— 
That the system in all its parts has been 
made with such relations to God that it 














scoria and ashes, until it has now nearly reached 


tion (though a steamboat drifted safely down it 
at high water two years ago.) This is usually 
called the “ Cascades,” though properly a rapid, 


cliffs lining it, some of them over 1,000 feet ina 
single pitch. Lewis and Clark call this place the 


gorge before reaching the Cascade portage, and 


Howd, which seems to rise almost from the river 


view there is much cultivable land in the moun- 


the eastern entrance to this great Pass, and its 
advantages over every other approach to the Paci- 


The change in the natural features west of the 


perpetual verdure and enormous growth take the 
place of bare brown plains; luxuriant vegetation 


A soft rainy climate succeeds the dry parched 
air, and except in the rainy season the temperag 
ture is delightful—never severe, even in the cold- 
est months. 
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can never be developed and perfected till 
each particular part of it shall be perva- |= 
ded and vitalized by his influence, and 
he shall be the sympathetic bond of unity, 
and the overruling and controlling pow- 
er of the whole. 


of course will not be then more constant 
and universal than now; for material 
things are not connected with him by 
intellect, affections, and will, and there- 
fore have not the temptation or the 
power to revolt from him, and to endeav- 
ot to emancipate themselves from his 
influence. 

But the influence of God, intellectual, 


of mind, will be universal and constant 
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The action of God in the natural world | °'s#?izations. 


by others. 


God only.” 


ter. 


Approbativeness—its true 
Action, 


Approbativeness is a prominent faculty in many 
However much it may be dis- 
guised, most people wish to be thuught well of 
How, then, can the passion of appro- 
bativeness be the most effectually gratified 7— 
Not by seeking the favor of others directly. 
deed, a masterly indifference in this respect is de- 
sirable, while on the other hand, our hearts should 
be in earnest to secure the good will of God.— 
“ How can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the hunor that cometh from 
emotional, and ympathetic in the word] cot, ok, ms lie te 
‘ - The reason is, because its source of attrac- 
beyond any thing —_ known ; and in tiveness is in God, the fountain of all that is love- 
beautiful analogy to the action of the ly and beeatifel. 
light of the sun on the eye, his heat UpOD |its utter dependence on Christ, is attractive to 
the body, of the air npon the vital powers|quq An affinity exists between God and it; 
of man, and of the attraction of the sun|g.q dwells there. 


UARY 10, 1861. 


A broken spirit, one that feels 





In- 


on the solar system. 


He will not, however, act on man as 
merely a passive recipient of influences, 
On the other hand, his action will vital- 
ize, arouse, balance, and perfect, all the 
faculties of man, and develope them in 
every form of power and beauty. God 


External beauty and accomplishments are not 
to be ignored in this category, but they are sec- 
ondary. Then, sometimes, they act as cheats; 
firstly, to the individual who possesses them, and 
secondly, to those about them. But this should 
nut be. A beautiful man or woman has nothing 
to boast of, on account of his or her beauty. any 


will act in and through the human] more than afine horse or flower. Beauty, whether 
powers, and not otherwise. Hence a full|in man, or woman, is admirable; but our ad- 
and powerful action of God cannot exist | miration, if intelligent, will penetrate beyond 
without a full development of human} the mere appearance, and recognize thes pir- 
intellect, emotion, and will, but presup-|2t of beauty which lies at the foundation. 


poses and implies it. 


material universe.—Concord of Ages. 


Oregon Scenery: 





the scenery of the Columbia River: 


Moreover, the character of God will 
not be regarded as a mere outline of ab- 
stract attributes, but it will be a living, 
glowing, harmonious whole, concentrat- 
ing in itself all the elements of beauty 
and glory which are diffused in various 


forms throughout the intellectual and 
‘| good luoking, by the possession of a good spirit. 


A correspondent of the Century thus describes 


Much has been published respecting the beau- 
tiful scenery of the Columbia River, but no ene 
can appreciate its magnificence from description. 
The deep gorge of the Cascade Mountains between 
Forts Dalles and Vancouver gives an impression 
of gevlogical antiquity, and the vast power of run- 


beautiful face may be a matter of inheritance, or 
culture, or partly of both, but in either case, its 
real source is antecedent to the direct agency of 
the individual. But furthermore, who has not 
witnessed the outlines of a beautiful face made 
ugly by the possession of a bad spirit. And on 
the contrary, who has not seen an ordinary, and 
even homely countenance, made magnetic and 


Where is boasting then? [t is excluded. 

Judging from the history of the New Testament 
on the subject, Christ must have been, personally, 
the most attractive man that ever lived, and yet, 
there is no evidence that he was, popularly speak- 
ing, beautiful. On the contrary, accoiding to the 
prophecy which heralded him, he “ had no form 
nor comeliness ; and when we shall see him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire him.” In 
what, then, did his immediate power over men, 


these mnountains, always had an outlet in this di- 
rection, and possibly the internal convulsions 


which the water naturally ran and kept perma-! 
nently open; but yet there are evidences of the 








present discordant state of things are 


which threw up the surrounding volcanoes to a} which sent him, and to finish his work.”’ 
hight of 12,000 feet above the sea, may have pro- | emphatically single-eyed, ever looking upward and 
duced great fissures in the mountsin chain into away from self; and, as a consequence, rendering 
that same self the most attractive, and the most 


river having deepened this channel for thousands | powerful of men. 


ning water in overcoming Obstacles such as we | and his loveliness consist? Plainly, in the spirit 
may in vain look for in the Atlantic States.— fof his Father which animated him. 
Doubtless the great inland sca, ence confined by | simuny of his life and of his lips, that * his meat 
and his drink, was i do the will of his Father 
He was 


It was the 
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Here, then, is the secret of a beautiful charac- 
ter: its animating principle is goodness, purity, 
virtue—in a word, the righteousness and peace of 
God. The outline of the physical man or wo- 
man, may be curved or angular, homely or hand- 
some: the thing which we love, 1s, after all, inde- 
pendent of these. 

Outward accomplishments and politeness, with 
a fine physical development, are in themselves 
help-meets to favor and fellowship, but they are 
by no means their basis, and cannot for a moment 
be depended upon as such. Success in any direc- 
tion or in any respect, which stands only on “ good 
looks,” is doomed ultimately to disappointment 
and chagrin. And precisely here, is where the 
youth of both sexes are liable tu be deceived. They 
overlook the foundatior principles of beauty, and 
go for show. The reverse of this ought to be true ; 
the outward should be subordinate to the inward. 
Then every thing will go right, and a well-devel- 
oped manhood, a ripe and happy old age will en- 
sue. 

If, then, we would be popular in the true sense 
of that term, if we would be attractive to all about 
us, if we would be useful in our day and age, if 
we would have our life crowned with success in 
this world and in the world to come, let us seek 
the favor of God, die to self, and live unto Christ. 
—H. W. B. 











A New Missionary Field. 


It appears from late correspondence from the 
coast of Africa, as published in The World, that 
the King of Dahomey, the head of a slave-dealing 
tribe of negroes, in Upper Guinea, is~ celebrating 
the funeral rites of his father, by digging a pit of 
sufficient dimensions to float a large canoe, and 
that he has declared it must be filled with enough 
of human biood for that purpose. From all that 
can be learned, he has pretty neariy succeeded in 
his undertaking. He has killed, or was about to 
kill, 3000 of his subjects by way of human sacrifice. 
It Is also stated that since the death of his father, 
this barbarian potentate Badahung, has made four- 
teen slave-hunting expeditions ; that the results of 
these violent excursions are, that all legal trade is 
suspended, and that between the last of August of 
last year, and the first of January of this year, 
probably not less than twelve thousand Africans 
have been carried across the ocean into slavery, 
in spite of the cruisers stationed there to prevent 
it. A letter of remunstrance against these inhu- 
man proceedings, has been addressed to the King 
of Dahomey, which demonstrates to him the policy 
of saving his subjects, and encouraging them to 
raise cotton, showing that this would be infinitely 
the most economical course in a pecuniary point 
of view. The correspondence also shows, that 
where military and civil establishments have been 
made with any degree of permanence by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, the slave-trade is not dreamed of 
by the native chiefs. 

The question, where is the most profitable 
ground for foreign missionary enterprise to exert 
itself, would seem to be settled in our minds, 
when we consider the inducements which Africa 
holds out tous. Its success in that direction, 
would cut off at one stroke, many evils that are 
afflicting not only the barbarous, but the civilized 
world. 

In the first place, the redemption of the negroes 
from barbarism, is, in itself, a sufficient motive 
for the undertaking. Secondly, it would staunch 
the slave-trade at its source, and relieve the Uni- 
ted States and other nations of the necessity of 
maintaining a naval force to prevent it, which, 
after all, does not wholly accomplish its object.— 
Thirdly, it would call into existence a great cot- 
ton growing empire, which, by competing with 
our southern States, would be the surest means of 
relieving them of the cottun-headed insanity of 
self-conceit that now possesses them. Fourthly, 
it would afford relief to those who desire to cut 
themselves loose from all responsibility of any 
connection with the slave principality, by using 
the products of slave-labor. 

If our wishes were carried out, the project of 
civilizing and christianizing Africa would be made 
a national affair. Great Britain, or an alliance 
of civilized nations, would assume the mght to put 
a atop to the barbarities of his African majesty, 
king Badahung. The best talent for statesmapship 
and political economy would be employed in the 
encouragement of free labor in the production of 
cotton and sugar, and all other sources of national! 
prosperity. Let the cutton-gin and all the other 
mechanical facilities of civilization, yield to Africa 
their magical, wealth-producing powers. Intro- 
duce missionary school-masters with competent 





protection, hold out all proper inducements for 
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@e emigration of free negroes from all nations, 
:n short, give free vent to the filibusterjng spirit, 
in a mission of peace and righteousness to Africa, 
and we have a foreign missionary enterprise with 
which God and all Christendom can sympathize. 
osH. J. 8 


An Aphorism. 











Purity, and sweetness, in human character, are 
inseparable. Appearances sometimes contradict 
this assertion, nevertheless, upon close examina- 
tion it holds true. An individual exterior may 
Le rough, and even repulsive, like the chestnut- 
burr, while the heart is rich with spiritual and 
ioral wealth. If co, time may be required to 
cevelope the truth, but when developed, its swect- 
ness will only be the better appreciated. Purity 
s@ the base, sweetness the essence, which, like 
tne odor of the choicest myrrh may be bottled up ; 
Lut withdraw the cork, and its aromatic qualities 
will fill the atmosphere at once.—H. W. B. 


CL ———_————_ - —- — = 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
rom Europe. 

The late arrivals from Europe bring the intel- 
ligence that peace was concluded between the 
Allies, England and France, and China on the 
L6th of October. Ratifications have been ex. 
changed, and the Allies evacuated Pekin on the 
Sth of Nov. The Emperor was expected to re- 
turn immediately. 

The United States frigate Niagara, with the 
Japanese Embassy on board, was at long Kong 
the 26th of October, and was to prbceed at 
wnce to Jeddo. After landing the Japancse, the 
Niagara would return to Hong Kong to embark 
the American minister, Mr. Ward, en route to 
the United States. 

A pamphlet had appeared in Paris, said to have 
received the approbation of the Emperor, urging 
m forcible terms the cession of Venetia fora 
valuable consideration, and contending that such 
a proceeding will not only bring about a peaceable 
elution of existing difficulties, but will, in all 
respects be a positive advantage to Austria. 

France had succeeded in mducing the belliger- 
ents to suspend hostilities before Gaéta, in order 
that negotiations for a surrender might be entered 
upon. These negetiations had, however, failed, 
and the bombardment was to be recommenced. 
The Secession Movement. 

The United States forts, and arsenals in the Coi- 
ton States are being occupied by the Secessionists. 

The forts at Savannah have been taken possess- 
von of. The U.S. arsenal at Mobile was taken on 
the 4th inst. It is also stated that the Governor 
of North Carolina has despatched troops to take 
possession of the U. S. forts in that State. 

In view of the threats on part of the Secession- 
ists to seize Washington and prevent the inaugu- 
ration of Linco!n at the Capitol, and of reported 
well founded evidences that a force was organizing 
in Maryland and Virginia for that purpose, the 
Government and the authorities of that city are 
taking measures tothwart any such attempt.— 
U. S. troops and artillery have already been 
ordered thither. 

Matters at Washington. 

Since our last issue the attitude of the Presi- 
dent has changed somewhat. He appears now to 
be determined to sustain Major Anderson, and 
gives the cold shoulder to the Secessionists. The 
South Carolina Commmissioners have returned 
home without having effected anything for their 
little nation. In Congress, the question of com- 
promise is discussed more or less. Various propo- 
sitions are proposed, and fears begin to be enter- 
tained at the North that some of the Republican 
members will yield to the pressure, and betray 
the cause of liberty. Many of them, however, are 
firm against all compromise. 

The Reign ot Terror at the South. 

There seems to be but little doubt that a reign 
of terror exists in the Southern States. The Se- 
cession movement appears to be in the hands of a 
mob who are carrying it through with a high 
hand ; the conservative and best portion of the 
population having no chance to be heard. Gloomy 
forebodings, and fears of slave insurrections, fill 
the minds of thousands. In South Carolina more 
particularly, business and commerce are almost en- 
tirely suspended. Added to all this, famine be- 
gins to appear among the contingencies of the fu- 
tare. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, it is reported that the amount of provis- 
ions is quite limited, and should the present 
insane movement go on, starvation will ere many 
months be another of the terrible facts of the hour. 
Property is depreciating in value throughout the 
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whole South, and especially that kind of property 
peculiar to the section—slaves. Tere is a letter 
published in the money article uf the New York 
Herald, and said to be from a large landholder 
and planter in Mississippi. Its tenor is similar to 
that of other letters which have been received 
at the north: 
« County, Miss., December 25, 1860. 

“T have been through several counties in this 
state, and some of the northern counties in Ala- 
bama, and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
men of property in both states are unanimously 
opposed to the secession movement. It is got up 
and engineered by politicians and the poor whites ; 
the slaveholders are compelled to fall in with it 
for fear of having their property confiscated. The 
largest slaveowner in this state was warned, the 
other day, that if he gave vent to his Union senti- 
ments, he would be lynched and his property con- 
fiscated. He tvok the hint and left the state. It 
is so inevery county, and also in Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Georgia. The interests of the owners 
of slaves, and property of every kind, make them 
friends of the Union ; but in the present state of 
feeling in these States, they cannot declare them- 
selves without running more risk than they care 
to encounter. The hope of us slaveholders is, 
that the government will at last do something to 
check the present revolutionary tide, soas to give 
us a chance to organize a reactionary party with- 
out endangering ourselves, our cotton, or our necks. 
If people here felt certain that the United States 
government would fight vigorously, a submission- 
ist party would soon make itself heard. It is the 
belief that Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet are on 
the side of secession, and that no resistance is to 
be feared, which gives courage to the enemies of 
the Union. I have very little hope myself in the 
future. We are now paying such prices for corn 
and provisions that cotton planting is a losing 
business. If [ could sell my slaves I would go 
North; but I could not sell now without losing 
sixty per cent. at least on their cost.” 











Matters of Mention. 


...-Mr Isaac V. Fowler, late Postmaster of 
the City of New-York, is nuw a resident of the 
City of Mexico. He left the island uf Cuba some 
three months age, where he had resided as an 
extraditionist and a fugitive from the laws of the 
United States; and a friend informs us that. when 
last heard from, he complained of the injustice 
and ingratitude of false friends, who had fattened 
on his bounty and participated in the speculations 
into which he had been forced. The gentleman 
who furnished the information we refer to saye: 
that Mr. Fowler was inastate of utter destitu- 
tion, and that all his worldly gear consisted of 
a seedy suit of clothes, a trunk, a very smal] sum 
of money and an old commission acknowledging 
him to be a Grand Sachem of the Tammany 
Society. He denied that he had received any 
contributions from the friends he had formely 
served, and repudiated any present cvpnection 
with them. He acknowledged his manifold fol- 
lies and regretted that he had not remained at 
home to meet the consequences incident to his 
imprudent action.— Tribune. 

...-The result of silk-worm culture in Algeria, 
is said to have been very succesful. 

..--John B, Haskin, member of Congress from 
this State, has written to Gov. Morgan, urging 
the “ formation of volunteer military companies 
to sustain if need be the Union—to protect the 
Federal property, «nd aid in enforcing the Fed- 
eral laws”’ 

....It is said by the Chicago Journal, that 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author of “ Passion 
Flowers”, and acontibutor to the Adlantic Month- 
ly, is the Boston correspondent of the V. Y 
Tribune. 

....The Russian press is said to be almost 
unaDimous in its admiration of Garibaldi, and 
sympathy with the Italian movement. The de- 
cree for the emancipation of the serfs has been 
signed by the Emperor, and was co be promulga- 
ted vn the Ist of January 1861. Nothing is vet 
known with certainty respecting its provisions. 

.-.-The English Government is about to com- 
plete the telegraphic communication between 
Europe and the East, by the construction of two 
great lines. The first from Mosul, which wil! 
soon be connected with Constantinople and the 
European lines already existing, will pass by Ker- 
manchal, Seberan, Ispahan, Shiraz, Bendor, Abis- 
sy, Kedgi, and Hyderabad, which last point is 
already in connection with Kurrachee and the 
net work of Indian Telegraph. The secund line 
will Start from Calcutta and pass through Amara- 


poora, Ava, Rangoon. Martaban, and Bankok to | 


Singapore. The cost of the two lines is estimated 
at £220,000. 

...-A Vine and Fruit-Growers’ association bas 
been established in St, Louis, with a capital stock 
of $200,006, the object of which is the establish- 
ment of a great and permanent home trade for the 





people of St. Louis, by causing the cultivation of 
the waste lands of Missuuri. The company has 
already commenced the cultivation of a plantation 
of 1000 acres, 100 of which have been covered 
with vines and fruit-trees. 

...-The brigantine Jennet Kidston, sailed on 
Wednesday for the island of Hayti, having on 
board sixty-one colored emigrants. In appearance 
they were respectable laborers, just the sort of 
people that are needed in that fertile country.— 
The vessel is chartered by Mr. James Redpath, 
the General Agent for the Government, who has 
ardently devoted himself to the work which has 
been entrusted tohim. About one hundred in- 
telligent and respectable colored persons, male 
and female, were present to witness their embark- 
ation, and among them were several of the lead- 
ing and influential men of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Relhgious exercises were held on board at 
11 o'clock, in the presence of the whole company ; 
the Rev. Daniel Vandevere, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
the Rev. George Weir of New York, and the 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, Agent for New 
York, officiating. Mr. Garnet presented the emi- 
grants and their children: each with a copy of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the gift of the American Bible 
Society, and three thousand pages of the works of 
the American Tract Society, presented by that in- 
stitution. The Rev. J. W. Lewis of Maine made a 
few remarks, and the benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of Connecticut. All of 
the officiating clergymen were colored. The 
brigantine Flying Eagle, having on: board fifteen 
emigrants and Haytian merchants, bound to the 
same island, sailed one hour before the Jennet Kid- 
ston. As she passed the Kidston, the passengers 
and company cheered each other heartily, while the 
women waved their hankerchiefs. Altogether, it 
was one of the liveliest and most promising events 
that has ever occurred in the history of the colored 
people in New York. Let them follow up this 
movement with the spirit of trne manliness and 
enterprise, and they will do much for their race, 
both in this country and in Ha;ti. Another ves- 
sel is to follow in the course of a month.— Tribune. 
...-The population of New-York City, according 
to the census of last year, is $14,254. At the 
present rate of increase in the year 1,900 it will 
have 4,763,000. Brooklyn has 273,425; Philadel- 
phia 568,000; St Louis 162,000; Chicago 109,420. 

..--The Century has again changed publisher 
having returned to the charge ot Mr. Thomas Mc. 
Elrath, the original publisher. It is now a twen- 
ty-four page octavo weekly, and is usually filled 
with interesting matter. 
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Iincouraging Response. 


The following letter is from a small company, 

of believers in New York city. 
New York, Dec. 29. 1860. 

Dear Frienps:—In the providence of God 
through you, we have become acquainted. as Bi- 
ble Communists. And our attraction to the same 
Head, has led us to meet, of late, on Sundays, for 
edification in Christ. Recognizing attention to 
the ascending fellowship as necessary to make our 
assembling beneficial, we have confessed Christ 
our cornmon friend and inspirer, and turned our 
attention to the Primitive Church, and te you as 
the germ of the kingdom of God on earth. 

Thus far, our Home-meetings have been very 
edifying and pleasant. Weare becoming better 
acquainted, and find our faith strengthened, and 


‘| our hearts refreshed, by communing with one an- 


other in Christ. 

We always allude to you at Oneida and Wall- 
ingford with a great deal of love, conscious that 
you are engaged in learning to serve God with 
your whole hearts. And the fact, that there is a 
body of people who have turned froin the spirit of 
the world, and have set their hearts on serving 
Christ, and are slowly but surely establishing an 
entirely new order of society, in which Godly love 
and purity take the place of selfishness and sen- 
suality. comforts our hearts, and instinctively 
leads us to turn to you as the true people of God. 

Aware that, in your present transitional state 
you have your trials, and sometimes may be sore 
pressed from tribulation without and conflicts 
within, we sympathize with you, dear friends, 
knowing from our own limited spiritual experience 
that the passage from time into eternity—dying 
to the world and being made alive in Christ—is 
not accomplished without a considerable degree 
of suffering. But as Christ has gone before us, 
and made the way comparatively easy, and is a! 
ways with us to sustain us, even in our deepest 
sufferings, we may rejoice, and possess our souls 
in patience, in view of the ultimate attainment— 
immortality. as the gift of God. 


At our meetings, allusion is often made to the 
Community literature, and its great use as an aid 
in understanding the Bible more clearly, and get- 
ting acquainted with you. Last Sunday, your 
invitation to outside friends to contribute towards 
buying paper for the Circular, for the coming 
year, was referred to; and we united in agreeing 
to send you the sum of ten dollars—herein en- 
closed as our contribution to the said fund, cun- 
sidering it a blessing of God, and a real pleasure 
to have the privilege of assisting you in your la- 
bors. 

Believing God will prosper you in building your 
new house—in which we hope we may in due 
time live with you—we confess our love for Christ 
and all who sincerely confess him a whole savior 


from sin. We wish you all a happy New-Year! 
Yours truly, J. J. Franks. 
THomas GraHam. 
M. L. Broom. 
8. L. Broom. 
<+-scceleiinilealiiatta tes 


A. W.C., who is now on a western business 
tour, speaking of the Circular, says : 


You must not stop the paper. I cannot bear 
to have it stopped ; and if you cannot get suffic- 
ient assistance from our outside friends to carry 
it on, I will try and make up the deficiency my- 
self, if the Community will ailow me to travel 
with that in view. How would it do to propose 
that each subscriber should contribute the trifling 
sum of three cents a week for one year, to the sup- 
port of the Circular, by either sending it on at 
once or in periodical installments, as may suit 
them best? If they would do so, we might have 
enough to supply us with paper, ink, and. new 


type. 
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Faithfulness to the Truth. 


If we are earnest improvement-seekers 
we shall show our love for the truth by 
our faithfulness to it. It is a true remark 
that ‘* Faithfulness to the truth, is as 
beautiful as faithfulness to love.” After 
we have seen truth it becomes us as im- 
provement-seekers to be faithful to it in 
all circumstances. Our faithfulness to 
each other is based on our faithfulness to 
the truth. “ He that is faithful iv that 
which is least is faithful also in uch,” and 
vice versa. The apostle Paul shows the 
importance he attaches to faithfulness to 
the truth, by his frequent exhortations tu 
his brethren to steadfastness, His expe- 
rience seems to have taught him that it 
required the whole armor of God, to be 
able to stand against the wiles of the dev- 
il. From the apostle’s words we can 
easily imagine that he had difficulties of 
no small magnitude to encounter ; for he 
speaks of wrestling, not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places ; wherefore saith he take 
unto you the whole armor of God that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand.”— 
“Stand therefore, having your Joins girt 
about with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of righteousness ; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace : above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
In the midst of the trembling of nations 
without, and the trial of our faith (which 
is more precious than gold) within, sv 
that the things only remain that cannot 
be shaken, it is no marvel if we often 
have occasion to refresh our minds with 
Paul’s experience—his persistent course 
of faithfulness to the truth. Amidst 
all his tribulations we hear him say, 
“T am exceedingly joyful.” In sym- 
pathy with our beloved brother Paul we 
can say with him, “In all these things 





'we are more than conquerors through him 
| that hath loved us.” Christ remaineth 
|faithful ; and it is only as we partake of 


 Christ’s nature, being united to him, that 
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our faithfulness to God and each other is 
secured, Neither is there salvation in 
any other but the name of Christ.—™m. H. 





A Night among the New York Dailies. 


— 


Perhaps our readers would like to look in upon 
the newspaper world of New York. If so, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a new paper, Every Satur- 
day, describing a night visit to the offices of the four 
leading daily papers, will give them quite a pleasant 
view : 

We visited last night the following offices: ‘‘ Tri- 
bune,” ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘Herald,” and ‘* World,” and 
found that dropping into the sixth story and base- 
ment alternately, was good practice for the treadmill. 
It was with regret that the remote location of our old 
friends in Wall and Pearl streets put them positive- 
ly beyond our reach ; and it was no common regret— 
for don’t we remember, years ago, when we felt that 
our talents peculiarly fitted us for the duties of cor- 
responding clerk (in a dozen languages,) to some 
Brothers Cherryble; to find which, we daily exam- 
ined the ** Wanteds ” of those very acre-like sheets. 
It was also with reluctance we gave the ‘‘ go by”’ to 
the ** Sun,” the ‘‘ Daily News,” the ‘Staats Zei- 
tung,” the ‘* Post,” the ‘* Commercial,” and ‘ Ex- 
press ;” but, somebow or other, our mind became 
entangled in the meshes of a ten-cylinder press, and 
our curiosity could only be excited to an investiga- 
tion of said decimal arrangement, 

Of the four dailies, only, which we visited, can we 
speak critically ; and, first of all, a few words upon 
structure. Of all the composing rooms in the city, 
that of the New York ‘* Times” office stands first; 
that of the ‘* World” next; ‘‘ Tribune” next; and, 
considering the labor performed, the ‘‘ Herald” last. 

Were we a compositor, and felt the slightest in- 
terest in our physical condition, we should sacrifice 
two dollars or more per week to work in the office of 
the “Times.” The roofis high, ventilation perfect, 
light good and ample. In addition to this, the sub- 
stantial and graceful appearance of iron frames for 
cases, gives the office a look of bright comfort, not 
to be found in any other office in the world. (We 
speak as a man who has travelled.) 

Next to the ** Times” (for the health of composi- 

tors) comes the ‘‘ World.” Next comes the ‘ Tri- 
bune”—tolerably goud. and showing on the part of 
some one, a willing and strong effort to make the 
room agreeable and healthy—at present but ‘‘ so 
so.” 
Now we come to the last, ‘‘the Herald.” Care- 
fully and evidently anxiously cobbled into something 
like decency, cutting into roofs which cover houses 
as inflammable as pitch—opening gaps to let out 
gassy and foul atmosphere which floats heavily un- 
der the low ceilings in other chambers—in short, a 
composing room which is a disgrace to a newspaper 
possessing she circulation, power, and influence of 
the ‘* Herald.” 

While we are upon structure, let us ulso say a 
few words about the press rooms. 

First and foremost stunds the ‘‘ Tribune,” above 
ground, (no small matter,) where the air of heaven 
can find a place of ingress and egress. Second, the 
** Times,” a splendid vault reminding one of the 
crypts in old cathedral churches. Between the 
‘* Herald” and the ‘* World” there is little to choose. 
Both bad—the former suffocatingly close, yet busi- 
ness-like; the latter ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, confined.” 
Our d 1 tend would not have allowed us 
to notice the ‘* World,” but that we know they will, 
in a day or two, have one of these ten-cylinder 
presses going at full blast. 

We now return to the general business of the Edi- 
torial department. There are the day editors-- 
whose business it is to superintend the arrangement 
and insertion of such news as arrives during the 
day ; and night editors, whose duty is the same for 
the night. The latter generally remain until 3 or 
4 o’clock in the morning, in case of any important 
news arriving before the last sheet of the morning 
edition is printed. Our readers have often seen a 
large printed line, ‘‘ Postcript ;”* this is the work of 
the night editor. Newspapers never sleep. 

Then, there is the general managing editor, who 
supervises all leading articles before they are al- 
lowed to appear; and the writing editor, who does 
the thunderers, political and social; and about 
twenty ever active and ubiquitous reporters. Upon 
some papers there are the ‘‘ Peuny-a-liners,” or out- 
side contributors, who bring in items of news, &c.» 
often to be most unmercifully clipped and cut down 
by the editor who attends to that department. 

Beside these and the regular staff, there are 
those who do the literary part, and those who write 
occasional leaders upon subjects given by the mana. 
ging editor. 

As soon as a piece of copy is ready, it goes in a 
diminutive dumb waiter, up to the composing room ; 
is there received by the foreman, cut up into pieces 
of from twelve to twenty lines, and distributed 
among the compositors. In the composing office of 





the ‘* Tribune,” (and ‘‘ Times,”) there are, to pre- 
vent confusion, six hooks, each representing a dif- 
ferent type, in which slips of copy thereon hung are 
to be set up--from agate to brevier (leaded.) Each 
compositor has a number, by which he is known in 





the office, and which (by a stereotyped slug at the 
head of every ‘‘ take” designates on the proof who 
has to correct the errors made, and how much labor 


he has performed. 

The offices of large Dailies employ from thirty- 

five to fifty compositors, (one day foreman and two 
assistants; one night foreman end three assistants, 
and four or five proof-readers.) A ‘‘ form” is the 
page of a paper when set in type ready for printing: 
For the cylinder presses, these forms are slightly 
curved, and bear the name of ‘‘turtles,” so-called by 
some humorous printer, from their similarity to the 
back of that creature. 
‘ About the best time made in setting up by the 
** Daily” offices, is ten columns in an hour and 
twenty minutes To allow the majority of the men 
to leave as soon as the setting up is complete, the 
** Tribune” office has an arrangement called the 
‘* Phalanx”, which is composed of five men, who 
take their turn each night to correct what errors 
are discovered by the proof-readers. When the 
turtles are ready they are lowered (one at a time) 
to the press room, by means of a weight and pulley, 
in all offices except the ‘‘ Tribune,” where they sre 
lowered by steam, four at a time—more safely than 
by the old plan. 

We come now to the press room and paper room. 
When the turtles have travelled down from up- 
stairs, they are screwed on to the cylinder, or 
large round barrel, of the printing machine; the 
‘* feeders”—ten in number--(men who direct the 
course of the blank sheets of paper until the ma- 
chine takes it into its claws) then take their places 
upon platforms, the belt is thrown over the neces- 
sary pulley (or wheel,} and away starts the vora- 
cious leviathan, sucking in each minute, as it were, 
two hundred and ninety large sheets of white paper, 
and vomiting out in other places the same quantity 
of newspaper ready for reading. 

As we have said above, the press and paper rooms 
of the ‘‘ Tribune” are the best in the city, and so 
extensive is the capacity of their storage room, that 
at one time there have been 16,000 reams of paper 
stored. Wesaw, on Tuesday night, 440 reams of 
paper which had been wetted down and piled, ready 
for printing the ‘‘ Weekly Tribune.” 

A curious and convenient arrangement in the 
‘* Times” press room is, that the belting and pulleys 
that drive their press are entirely concealed, and a 
person going into the room is astonished to find a 
ten-cylinder press working away without any appa- 
rent propelling power. . 

We omitted above to mention that the composing 
room of the ‘* Herald” has been recently provided 
with aregular fire apparatus, (pump, hose, etc.) 
to be used in case of fire. We should say it is cer- 
tainly a necessary —- to the rickety and in- 
flammable-looking old building. 

With a readiness to adopt improvements, char- 
acteristic of the *‘ Tribune”, they are commencing 
to stereotype their Semi-Weekly and Weekly issues, 
which will be an enormous economy when we con- 
sider that the wear and tear of one issue of the 
Weekly is almost sufficient to spoil the whole type. 
Another invention, also used in the same office, is 
that of folding machines, which will fold in any 
size, 65 copies of the paper in one minute. 

The most exciting scene ina newspaper office, is 
the folding, dispatching, and selling of the morning 
papers. 

An hour before the issue, hundreds of men and 
women, and children huddle around the entrance, 
and scramble as if getting their copies was a matter 
of life anddeath. Unquestionably the best arrange- 
ment is that of the ‘* Times.”” The space is entirely 
inclosed from the press room by high iron railings, 
so that the mail room is occupied only by the per- 
sons folding for subscribers; while the general 
buyers are in another inclosure entirely by them- 
selves The large buyers of papers generally settle 
at the office and get tickets, so that the ready-mon- 
ey trade ‘down stairs” is chiefly in small amounts ; 
yet we are assured that the enormous sum of 
$1,197 was taken upon one morning, by Mr. Hope, 
who has charge of the under-ground shop of the 
‘* Herald” office, (which has the largest daily circu- 
lation of any newspaper in the United States, and 
the most extensixe and costly corps of reporters, 
short of the London Times. 

Verily, New York is great, and Newspaper is her 
prophet. What would William Bradford or John 
Zenger (of the 18th Century) say to this? 





The Turkish Bath in England. 

The London Critic, in mentioning the open- 
ing of a Turkish bath in Pimlico, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the operations and sensa- 
tions connected therewith:—When you enter 
you are’requested to take off your boots, and 
are furnished with a pair of slippers—-a pre- 
caution necessary to keep the matted floor of 
the salon, or ‘‘ cooling-room,” perfectly clean. 
Yon are conducted to a dressing room, where 
you divest yourself of your clothes, and an 
apron is handed to you, which you straightway 
gird about your loins; then a sheet, with which 
you drape yourself; and straightway you are 
couducted down stairs to the bath. Your con- 
ductors are, like yourself, dressed in an apron. 
They are stalwart fellows, and look as if they 
never had been dressed in their lives; for 
“they are naked, and are not ashamed.”— 
‘These lead you into the bath, which is a som- 
bre chamber, lit up with colored windows, and 
admitting what the French call the mi jour ; 
it is well ventilated, and the air is quite dry ; 
but the temperature is one hundred and thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. As you enter, you 





lay aside the sheet, and when you have been it falls into a trough below, and is thence col- 


seated some seconds, every part of your skin 
begins to cover itself with a profuse perspira- 
tion. At first, the breathing is a little op- 
pressed ; but that wears off rapidly, and in a 
short time you respire with perfect freedom. 
Presently you are aware that you are in a bath 
of your own making. In drops, in streams, in 
rivers, it runs over you; your hair is full of it ; 
your face is bathed; your limbs are inundated. 
The seven millions of pores said tobe in the 
buman body are busily engaged in freeing them- 
selves from the bonds of a long, if unconscious, 
imprisonment. In fact, you are in the most 
profuse perspiration you ever experienced in 
your life. What was the ten-mile walk on 
the August day to this? What the gallop over 
the Downs, or the spurt to Iffley, or even the 
training walk under Heaven knows how many 
pea-jackets ? All these made the shirt stick 
to your back; but this would soak a whole 
week’s washing of shirts. And so you sit qui- 
etly communing with yourself on these matters, 
until one of the bathmen tells you it is time to 
go into the hot room. The hot room! Why, 
you have been sitting for half an hour in a 
temperature of one hundred and thirty degrees, 
and now you are to go into the hot room !— 
Great is the power of human endurance ; your 
body is now seasoned, and you walk into a 
room where the temperature is one hundred and 
seventy degrees, without fecling in any way op- 
pressed ; and now the streams pour out afresh. 
All around is dry, but you are like Gideon’s 
fleece. The heat is great, but you do not care 
for it. The seven millions of pores are now all 
free, and are rejoicing in their freedom. You 
thought yourself’ a cleanly person, because you 
have taken a sponge-bath every morning all 
your life, and an occasional warm dip. Clean ! 
why you were quite otherwise. So, at least, 
the bathmen prove to you presently. For they 
take you back to the former room; they ex- 
tend you upon a slab; they knead your mus- 
cles and your flesh ; «nd then they roll off you 
such a mass of dead skin, used-up epiderniis, 
that, but for the evidence of your senses, you 
never could have believed had once belonged 
to you. However cleanly ycu may have fan- 
cied yourself to be, that is what the Turkish 
bath will take from you, not only on your first 
visit, but every week after. The sensation of 
relief which follows this disencumbrance is 
amazing. But what follows, is the crowning 
joy of all. The Tritons, haviug shampooed 
you, lead you into a cool room; they anoint 
you with soap, and turn upon you a shower of 
cold water, following it with a dvuche. Oh, 
the enjoyment, the delicious enjoyment of that 
sensation! ‘There is no pleasure of the sen- 
ses to compare with it. ‘I'he reaction calls the 
blood back to the surface, and your newly pol- 
ished skin glows with health and vitality. You 
court the cool water and embrace it ; you revel 
in it, and cannot have too much of it; the 
Tritons have some difficulty in leading you 
forth, and, sheeted once more, you again as- 
cend to the ‘** cooling room,”’ where, lying on 
a couch, you expose your body to the fresh and 
cooling air, giving itas much oxygen as you 
can in exchange for the carbon of which you 
have been purified. After this, you quit Par- 
adise ; you resume your clothes, the conse- 
quences and memorials of our degradation, and 
you walk forth a regenerated man. What 
a difference between yourself as you walked in, 
and yourself as you walk out of this magic 
palace! You almost doubt whether you have 
not changed your limbs for those of some one 
elxe, leaving the weary old ones behind, and 
taking some of a very superior construction, 
bran-new, muscular, untiring. You could walk 
twenty miles without wearying those well-oiled 
joints. You could fly if you had wings. As 
you have not, you content yourself with turn- 
ing into St. James’s Park, where vou amuse 
yourself (as King Charles IL. did,) with feed- 
ing the ducks, and cherishing a secret feeling 
of superiority over all the rest of mankind, 
who have never had a Turkish bath. 








Liquid Stone. 


In the immediate vicinity of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Bloomingdale, is a building evi- 
dently used as a manufactory ; for during the 
day there ascends from the smoke stack and 
steam funuels those unerving indications of the 
presence of the great motor. Within this es- 
tablishment are twenty powerful machines em- 
ployed in converting into powder fragments of 
rock. These mi'ls work with great rapidity, 
and the noise arising from their constant ope- 
ration 1s almost deafening. The process is 
that of stamping or crushing instead ot grind- 
ing ; twenty stampers, of about sixty pounds 
each, falling at the rate of four blows per sec- 
ond, crush and pulverize the masses of rock, 
which are placed for the purpose upon chilled 
iron anvils. 

As fast as the rock is converted into powder 


lected into a common receptacle, whence it is 
conveyed to a “‘ digester,” where a singular 
transformation takes place. It is here ren- 
dered soluble by meaus of superheated steam 
and chemical alkaline preparations, which con- 
verts the mass into “ liquor of flint.” The 
metals which combine with the rock or quartz, 
are not affected by this action. and may readily 
be separated, thus rendering the process inval- 
uable when applied to rock containing the pre- 
cious or useful metals. 

Were this the only service to which this in- 
vention could be applied, it would still be use- 
ful, and in many gold-bearing localities highly 
valuable ; but while this was, with the inventor, 
the primary intention, his research and experi- 
ments have enabled him to produce a material 
which is destined to take rank as one of the 
most useful that the mind of man has ever yet 
disclosed. 

The liquor, after being drawn from the “ di- 
gester,”” can be poured into moulds of any 
conceivable form, and, the liquid stone erys- 
talizing, can be converted into the hardest con- 
glomerate ; making it invaluable for almost any 
purpose to which it may be desired to convert 
it. Not only can coarse pavements be formed 
in this manner, but bricks can be made much 
cheaper and of better quality than from clay 
by the present process. 

The invention is not confined to these uses 
even, for the finest marbles may be moulded at 
will and made to assume ary shape desirable. 
Paint made from it is incombustible, and will 
protect anything covered with it as perfectly as 
if it were stone. A slight and inexpensive 
previous preparation of the wood of ships’ bot- 
toms with one or two cvats of the properly 
prepared flint, will make a petrified surface, 
combining with the woody fiber, as durable as 
copper, and it will always keep free and clean. 
In fact, this new agent, or rather this new dis- 
covery from nature’s great laboratory, is ap- 
plicable to so many purposes, that in its pre- 
sent infant state we cannot conceive what may 
not be done with it.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Washington City. 





The Atlantic Monthly for January, has a satiri- 
cal article on Washington city, from which we copy 
a few sentences : 

The list of unique prodigies of Washington 
is without limit. But marvels heaped together 
cease to be marvelous, and of all places in the 
world a museum is the most tiresome. So, 
amid the whirl and roar of winter-life in Wash- 
ington, when one has no time to read, write, 
or think, and scarcely time to eat, drink, and 
sleep, when the days fly by like hours, and the 
brain reels under the excitement of the pro- 
tracted debauch, life becomes an intolerable 
bore. Yet the place has an intense fascina- 
tion for those who suffer most acutely from 
the éedium vite to which every one is more or 
less a prey; and men and women who have 
lived in Washington are seldom contented else- 
where. The moths returns tu the flaming can- 
dle until they are consumed. 

Washington is an imbroglio of ludicrous an- 
omalies. Planned on a seale of surpassing 
grandeur, itsarchitectural execution is almo:< 
contemptible. Blessed with the name of the 
purest of men, it has the reputation of Sodom. 
The seat of the law-making power, it is the 
center of violence and disorder, which disturb 
the peace and harmeny of the whole republic 
—the chosen resort for duelling, clandestine 
marriages, and the most stupendous thefts. 

It is a city without commerce, and without 
manufacturers; or rather, its commerce is il- 
licit, and its manufacturers are newspaper- 
correspondents, who weave tissues of fiction out 
of the warp of rumor and the web of pre- 
varication. The site of the United States 
Treasury, it is the home of every thing but 
affluence. Its public buildings are splendid ; 
its private dwellings generally squallid. The 
houses are low, the rents high ; the streets are 
broad, the crossings narrow ; the squares are 
trianyles, except that of the Capitol, which is 
oval ; aud the water is so soft that it is hard to 
drink it, even with the admixture of alcohol. 

It has a Monument that will never be fin- 
ished; a Capitol that is to have a dome; a 
Scientific Institute which does nothing but re- 
port the rise and fall of the thermometer, and 
two pieces of equestrian statuary which it 
would be a waste of time to criticise. It boasts 
a sireamlet dignified with the name of the river 
Tiber, and this streamlet is of the size and 
much the appearance of a vein in a dirty man’s 
arm. It has a canal, but the canal is a mud 
puddle during one halt of the day, and an 
empty ditch during the other. 
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